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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS. 



UNITED STATES. 

[Reports to the Surgeon-General United States Marine-Hospital Service.] 
Beport of inspection at Eastport, Me., and St. John, New Brunswick. 

New Yobk, N. Y., January 6, 1902. 

Sir : Through the medical officer in command, I beg leave to submit 
the following report in connection with the duty performed by me at 
Eastport, Me., and St. John, New Brunswick, under instructions of 
November 30 and December 5, 1901 : 

Eastport is a city with a population of about 5,000 from November 
to May, and of from 6,000 to 7,000 during the remainder of the year. 
This fluctuation is accounted for by the fact that the fish canneries and 
the allied industries which constitute the principal business of the place 
continue in operation only during the fishing season, and at its close a 
large proportion of those who have been employed in these industries 
either return to homes in the provinces or seek employment elsewhere 
for the winter. 

In the matter of land communication, towns in this section were prac- 
tically isolated from the rest of' the State till within five years, but now 
Eastport is reached by a branch of the Washington County Railroad, a 
railway which runs through the southern corner of Maine from Calais 
to Ellsworth and there connects with the general railway system of the 
State. The road just mentioned depends for its traffic upon the towns 
through which it passes and does not form a regular route for through 
travel either to or from the provinces. It is also safe to assume that no 
travel from the maritime provinces would come to Eastport by water to 
take the railroad for points outside of Washington County, and, except 
possibly for an occasional commercial traveler, it would be equally safe 
to assume that no person would come from southern New Brunswick to 
Eastport otherwise than by water. While thus isolated with respect to 
other portions of the State, Eastport maintains close commercial rela- 
tions with Massachusetts and itself serves, even in winter, as a business 
center for the neighboring region of Maine and New Brunswick. 

With reference to the annual commerce of the port, the custom-house 
records show that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 584 ves- 
sels entered from and 596 cleared for foreign ports, and that 138 entered 
from and 130 cleared for domestic ports. These figures do not include 
the large fishing fleet that comes to these waters during the season, nor 
other craft, foreign and domestic, which are not required by law to enter 
at the custom-house. With the exception of an occasional vessel from 
the Mediterranean, practically all the foreign trade is with the prov- 
inces. 

The harbor and the Passamaquoddy Bay remain open all winter and 
serve as the highway for a considerable local travel and the steamers of 
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the International Steamship Company furnish the people of this vicinity 
with their normal means of communication with Boston and more dis- 
tant points. 

The traffic with which a maritime quarantine may be called upon to 
deal in case of an extensive epidemic of a quarantinable disease in New 
Brunswick during the winter may be summarized as follows : 

First. Small schooners and sloops carrying light cargoes to and from 

Eastport and the various harbors along the New Brunswick shore. 

They frequently have aboard a few passengers also who take this means 

► of coming to Eastport to do shopping. In favorable weather there may 

be 5 or 6 of these crafts a day. 

Second. Small steamers which maintain daily communication with 
Eastport, Lubec, Campobello, and various towns on the British side of 
the bay and St. Croix River. 

Third. The mail steamer between St. John and the island of Grand 
Manan (British), which touches at Eastport each way, leaving a few' 
passengers. 

Fourth. The international line steamers. 

At present, a steamer of this line arrives from St. John twice a week 
and after remaining about three hours to take on freight, proceeds on 
its way to Boston, stopping also at Portland. Except for a little local 
travel between St. John and Eastport by these boats, practically all the 
passengers who embark at St. John are going to Massachusetts or more 
distant States and remain aboard until arrival at Boston. This route is 
patronized by people from all parts of the maritime provinces, and during 
the winter principally by a class to whom the low rates of passage 
specially appeal. A few recently arrived European emigrants are also 
likely to be found aboard. In order to make connection with these boats, 
passengers from beyond St. John are almost invariably obliged to arrive 
in that city the day before the steamer sails. 

When smallpox appeared in New Brunswick this season the Maine 
State board of health issued a special order, a copy of which is inclosed, 
and acting under its authority, the local health board at Eastport insti- 
tuted a maritime quarantine inspection which I found in operation 
upon my arrival there,' December 3, 1901. They were maintaining a 
good system of surveillance over persons arriving from provincial points 
and were enforcing compulsory vaccination in the case of persons from 
St. John. Nobody was allowed ashore from vessels from that port 
until the inspection had been completed and passengers aboard the 
international line boats, irrespective of their ultimate destinations, 
were treated like local passengers. These steamers were furnished 
bills of health which were accepted at Portland and Boston in lieu of 
further inspection. 

Upon my arrival and in accordance with the orders of the Bureau a 
maritime quarantine inspection was instituted on the basis of the United 
States quarantine laws and regulations. 

With reference to the small steamers engaged in local traffic with adja- 
cent foreign ports which were not free from a suspicion of smallpox and 
which were likely to claim exemption from the general requirements of 
a maritime quarantine inspection by reason of the act of August 18, 1894, 
and regulations based thereon, including Article I of the inspection reg- 
ulations for domestic ports, and likewise in the case of small sailing craft 
from the above ports, but which were also continually running in and 
out of St. John, where smallpox was epidemic, all interests concerned 
were given to understand that they must be prepared to conform to par- 
agraphs 4, 5, and 6 of the frontier regulations and that an infected ves- 
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sel or one with a suspicious case of sickness aboard would not be allowed 
to enter the port. By taking advantage of certain features of the local 
situation it was comparatively easy to maintain an efficient inspection 
of this traffic and, without causing appreciable inconvenience to ordinary 
travel, secure ample protection against a far more serious epidemic in 
New Brunswick than there was any reason to anticipate. 

Pursuant to orders from the Bureau, Dr. E. H. Small, who had pre- 
viously been acting in a similar capacity under State authority, assumed 
charge of the Federal quarantine inspection on December 5, 1901. The 
Service was then prepared to do a formaldehyd disinfection of baggage 
in an air-tight room on the international line wharf whenever occasion 
might call for this procedure. There are, however, no facilities for 
handling smallpox patients, or for affording shelter for crews or passen- 
gers in case it should be found necessary to deprive them temporarily 
of their quarters or disinfect their clothing. Furthermore the severity 
of the climate would make it extremely difficult to devise makeshift 
expedients in this connection. 

While the business interests are extremely anxious that smallpox shall 
be kept out of Eastport, the local situation is practically free from dan- 
ger of an epidemic. The town has a city form of government with a 
well-organized health board. Compulsory vaccination of school children 
is carried out and the rest of the population is also well protected by this 
means. The place is maintained in a good sanitary condition and munic- 
ipal regulations in reference to the reporting and management of conta- 
gious diseases are systematically enforced. 

In reference to the situation at St. John, I beg to submit the following : 

St. John is a city of about 43,000 inhabitants. With the exception 
of a well defined colored quarter and small but growing colonies of 
Polish Jews and Syrians, the people are practically of English, Scotch, 
or Irish stock. French Canadians are virtually unknown in this vicinity. 

House construction is expensive owing to the necessity of excavating 
in solid rock, and the price of building material, except wood, is 
remarkably high. For these reasons the poorer classes are more closely 
crowded than might be expected in a city of this size. 

Commercially it is the most important city in the maritime provinces 
and is the only lumber port of any consequence that remains open all 
winter on the whole northeast coast. 

There are 3 or 4 lines of passenger steamers running to ports of the 
United Kingdom, and besides the commerce with the United States 
there is a regular trade with the West Indies, South America, and South 
Africa, as well as less frequent arrivals from and departures for ports 
all over the world. 

During the winter this city and Portland, Me., serve as the ports of 
entry for the greater portion of Canada. 

The traffic which would claim the attention of a United States quar- 
antine inspection service in case of an epidemic at St. John, or in fact, 
in any section of the maritime provinces, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Regular passenger travel by rail from, the maritime provinces to aU 
parts of the United States. — Practically all persons who come into the 
United States by rail from Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
the eastern and southern parts of New Brunswick, must pass through 
St. John, often stopping over there from a few hours to a day or more. 
This travel, together with practically all that from the city itself and 
the rest of the province, enters the United States via Vanceboro. The 
only other points of railway communication across the border between 
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Maine and New Brunswick, named from north to south, are at Van 
Buren, Andover, Houlton, and Calais. The travel through these places 
is, however, mostly local in character, while at Vanceboro it is esti- 
mated that not 1 passenger in 15 intends to stop within the limits of the 
State of Maine. 

2. European emigrants. — European emigrants destined to the United 
States are now being landed both at Halifax and St. John, and all legiti- 
mate travel of this character passes through Vanceboro, a portion pro- 
ceeding on via Bangor and Portland to be distributed in southern New 
England. The remainder, consisting mostly of those destined to New 
York and western points, now keep on directly across Maine to Mon- 
treal, whence they are forwarded to their ultimate destination in the 
United States. At the present writing the facilities for handling these 
people on their arrival at the ports above-mentioned are imperfect, but 
it seems safe to assume that as their landing at Halifax is made osten- 
sibly to enable them to compete in time with ships running to New 
York the immigrants landed there will be dispatched to the United 
States on through trains without delay en route, while, as matters now 
stand, at least some of those landed at St. John are scattered about the 
city for several days and exposed to any epidemic conditions which 
may prevail. 

3. Steamship lines. — The international line from St. John, the only 
passenger steamers from St. John to United States ports, have already 
been referred to in connection with Eastport. 

The steamers of the Dominion Atlantic Line between Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, and Boston, may also carry New Brunswick passengers. 

The Plant Line steamers between Halifax, Sidney, and Boston, 
and the Bed Cross steamers from Newfoundland to New York via Hali- 
fax complete the routes of egress from the maritime provinces. 

The two lines last mentioned would, however, be very unlikely to 
have aboard any passengers from New Brunswick except during the 
tourist travel in the summer. 

Through the courtesy of Col. Ira B. Myers, the United States consul, 
I am able to give the following statement of monthly clearances of 
vessels from St. John for United States ports during the last two years : 



Months. 



January .. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 



Years. 



1900. 1901 



40 
31 
59 
53 

105 
88 

120 



Months. 



August 

September 

October 

November 

December (a) 

Total clearances. 



Years. 



1900. 1901. 



118 
119 
89 
65 
50 



937 



a Estimated. 

The above list is made up principally of schooners and barkentines 
whose destinations extended from Maine to Texas. At the present 
writing there are not enough vessels available to take the cargoes await- 
ing shipment. 

During the winter particularly, the craft engaged in this trade make 
harbor frequently and are often detained by weather for long intervals 
at places where there are no facilities for handling cases of quarantin- 
able disease or means of preventing intercourse with the shore. Then 
too, early in the present outbreak of smallpox some towns on the south- 
ern New England coast engaged in direct trade with St. John notified 
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the United States consulate that they would quarantine, till the expira- 
tion of fourteen days from the date of departure, every vessel arriving 
from that port with unvaccinated persons aboard. 

In view of these circumstances and because the imposition of charges 
for sanitary examination would operate as an appreciable tax on the 
smaller vessels, I deemed it advisable, after consultation with the consul, 
to recommend the appointment of a physician at the expense of the 
United States to inspect all vessels before issuing the consular bills of 
health. 

The history of the outbreak of smallpox in the city this winter is as 
follows: About September 23, 1901, the schooner Myra B., 90 tons, 
arrived from Boston and after loading with lumber cleared again for 
that port on September 28, 1901, but actual departure was delayed by 
head winds. On September 30, 1901, a member of the crew who had 
shipped at Boston and who had been sick for two or three days applied 
for treatment at the out-patient dispensary of the general public hospi- 
tal, where his trouble was immediately recognized as smallpox. The 
schooner and the remainer of the crew were taken charge of by the 
Dominion maritime quarantine officer. 

As the city was then unprovided with any special hospital for the 
reception of smallpox cases, the city health authorities permitted the 
patient to remain in a building for the milder type of contagious dis- 
eases on the grounds of the general public hospital, where his death 
occurred about two weeks later. Nearly three weeks after his admis- 
sion the disease was discovered at several different points in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the hospital. * * * Prom that time on smallpox 
kept appearing in one section of the city after another until by the 
middle of December no part was free from the suspicion of infection. 
# # # * * * * 

From the beginning up to December 17, 1901, there had been 79 
cases with 21 deaths in the city and vicinity, and some scattering cases 
at other points in the provinces, traceable to St. John. 

An unfortunate combination of circumstances, however, created a 
feeling of apprehension in Maine and the provinces all out of propor- 
tion to the size of the epidemic. Among the factors tending to produce 
this feeling there might be mentioned the high rate of mortality ; with 
possibly one or two exceptions the first 15 cases terminated fatally ; 
the knowledge of the manner in which the epidemic started and the 
publicity given to continued charges of incompetence against the local 
health board ; the fact that travelers stopping over at St. John con- 
tracted the disease without being able to account for the manner of 
infection ; the appearance of a case in Bangor, Me., attributed to infec- 
tion from St. John mail, and which was hard to account for on any 
other hypothesis, and the important position occupied by St. John 
with reference to railway travel to and from the provinces. 

On the Maine side there was added the constant expectation of the 
spread of smallpox from the cases that were being introduced from 
Massachusetts and the province of Quebec, and the dread of an epi- 
demic among the French Canadian population in the northern section 
of the State before the legislature could replenish the nearly exhausted 
epidemic fund. 

While the situation at St. John on this particular occasion could not 
be construed as a serious national menace, I believe that the prompt- 
ness with which it received recognition by this Government will have 
salutary effect in many ways. In this connection it may also be 
observed that by reason of the immigrant travel, St. John serves prac- 
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tically as a United States port through which immigrants may be 
brought without complying with many of the sanitary safeguards sur- 
rounding the transportation of those destined to ports within our own 
territory. This immunity from troublesome United States regulations 
is even advertised as a special inducement and, in conjunction with it, 
a route out of Eussia via Hango or Libau is offered as a means of 
escaping also the German inspection at the Eussian frontier. The 
maritime quarantine at St. John is in the hands of Dominion Government 
and not of the local authorities. 

A thoroughly modern* quarantine station has been equipped there 
within the last two years and is in charge of a competent and careful 
officer, but as the passenger ships from Liverpool and Glasgow touch 
first at Halifax, where they remain for a few hours before proceeding 
to St. John, they are, according to Dominion law, exempt from quaran- 
tine inspection at the latter port. 

Eespectfully, M. Victor Safford, 

Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. S. 

Eespectfully forwarded. 
Geo. W. Stoner, 

Surgeon, JJ. S. M. H.S.,In Command. 

Report on smallpox in Wilson, N. G. 

Savannah, Ga., January IS, 1902. 

Sir : I have the honor to make the following report of the smallpox 
situation at Wilson, N. C. : 

The first cases occurred three years ago, 2 in persons living in the 
town, the third in a tramp who wandered in with the eruption. In 
each case isolation and disinfection were promptly executed, and in 
the last case, a negro, a pretty thorough canvass was inaugurated among 
the negro population and about 1,500 were vaccinated, while the negro's 
family was isolated and held for observation. No further cases occurred. 
This work was done by Dr. Albert Anderson, who was city health offi- 
cer, or occupied some analogous position at this time. 

I could learn of no connection between these cases and those which 
follow except possibly through the tramp having transmitted the dis- 
ease to individuals in the county through whom it was brought to town 
several months later. Certain it is that a considerable time intervened 
between the cases already mentioned and those that follow. During 
this interval the idea was advanced that the first cases had not been 
smallpox at all, but varicella. 

******* 

In these houses I found 30 cases in all stages of the disease from the 
second or third day up to that of three weeks' duration. In every case 
the history was classical, the eruption perfectly characteristic, and the 
course of the disease normal and regular in every respect. There was 
absolutely no doubt about the diagnosis, and I attempted to make this 
plain to the members of the sanitary board at a meeting held that 
evening. With 1 exception, I think I succeeded. The health officer 
did not concur in the opinion because the mortality was not 35 per cent, 
because the mother of the family of 9 mentioned above, and others 
who had not contracted the disease had had chicken pox in addition to 
being vaccinated, and finally because there had never been a big epi- 
demic of chicken pox in that community. 

Afterwards I went at some length into the steps necessary to suppress 
the epidemic and stamp out the disease, advising isolation of the cases, 



